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in the form in which this issue appears. A canvass of a 
number of our readers, to whom a sample was submitted, 
revealed that the change would be almost unanimously 
approved. By this change we expect to make the SERVICE 
practically self-supporting—Tue Epiror.) 


The Mexican Affair 


On June 12, Secretary of State Kellogg issued a 
statement to the press, warning Mexico that American 
rights must be protected. Secretary Kellogg said that 
although conditions have improved and our relations with 
the Mexican Government are friendly “nevertheless con- 
ditions are not entirely satisfactory and we are looking 
o and expect the Mexican Government to restore prop- 


"erties illegally taken and to indemnify American citizens. 


“A great deal of property of Americans,” said Mr. 
Kellogg, “has been taken under or in violation of the 
agrarian laws for which no compensation has been made 
and other properties practically ruined and, in one in- 
stance, taken by the Mexican Government on account of 
unreasonable demands of labor. We will insist 
that adequate protection under the recognized rules of 
international law be afforded American citizens. We be- 
lieve it is the desire of the Mexican Government to carry 
out the conventions and to indemnify American citizens 
for property taken. So long as we are satisfied that this 
is the policy of the Mexican Government and this course 
of action is being carried out with a determination to 
meet its international obligations, that Government will 
have the support of the United States.” 


Secretary Kellogg also referred to rumors of impend- 
ing revolution in Mexico and stated that “it is now the 
policy of this Government to use its influence and its 
support in behalf of stability and orderly constitutional 
procedure, but it shoitld be made clear that this Govern- 
ment will continue to support the Government in Mexico 
only so long as it protects American lives and American 
rights and complies with its international engagements 
and obligations.” 

“The Government of Mexico is now on trial before 
the world.” (New York Times, June 13, 1925.) 


On June 14, President Calles issued a reply through 
He referred to 
the joint claims commissions for the settlement of debts 
owed citizens of other countries as “the best proof that 
Mexico is willing to comply with her international obliga- 
tions and protect the life and interests of foreigners,” 
and concludes, “therefore, so long as the aforesaid com- 
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missions do not adjust the cases submitted to their de- 
cision, it is irrelevant to charge Mexico with failure to 
protect American interests and violation of her inter- 
national obligations.” The statement continues: 


“The application of the agrarian laws cannot be a 
subject of complaint because Mexico has issued them in 
the exercise of her sovereignty, and apart from that the 
State Department, in behalf of the American citizens, has 
accepted the form of indemnification prescribed by Mexi- 
can laws. . . . And finally the statement that the Gov- 
ernment of the United States will continue to support 
the Government of Mexico only so long as it protects 
American interests and lives and complies with its inter- 
national engagements and obligations embodies a threat 
to the sovereignty of Mexico that she cannot overlook 
and rejects with all energy because she does not accord 
to any foreign country the right to intervene in any form 
in her domestic affairs nor is she disposed to subordinate 
her international relations to the exigencies of another 
country. I declare that my Government . 
accepts and hopes to receive the help and support of all 
the other countries based on a sincere and loyal coopera- 
tion and according to the invariable practice of inter- 
national friendship, but in no way it shall admit that a 
Government of any nation may pretend to create a 
privileged situation for its nationals in the country, nor 
shall it either accept any foreign interference contrary to 
the rights of Mexico.” (New York Times, June 15, 
1925.) 

On June 20, 1925, President Calles issued a second state- 
ment in which he did not discuss the Kellogg note but 
insisted that the “cultural elevation and economical re- 
demption of the great masses” of Mexicans are necessary 
for organic peace. This “moral and economic redemption,” 
he said, should not be handicapped “with actual egotistical 
points of view arising from the small incidents unavoid- 
able in every complex action of governmental and social 
nature in which there is intervention of many wills and 
different legal authorities. I do not believe that 
any alarm should arise among capitalists of good faith 
who wish according to our laws to obtain the benefits of 
an investment in our country, since every one of them will 
be welcomed and given the support of our laws.” 

He expressed the wish that the American press would 
study “the true conditions of Mexico without 
having in mind interests of material order” and concludes : 
“TI hope, based on the uprightness of the purposes and 
actions of this government and that of the American 
government and based also on the spirit of justice of the 
people of your great country, that the present incident 


| 
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shall not in any form modify the diplomatic relations be- 
tween both countries and still less the affectionate feelings 
existing between both peoples.” (New York World, June 
21, 1925.) 

These statements have aroused much discussion. No 
definite information as to the real reasons for Secretary 
Kellogg’s statement has been made public. The New 
York Times for June 13 says that it was issued after a 
conference attended by President Coolidge, Ambassador 
Sheffield, Senator Borah, Senator Smoot, and Attorney 
General Sargent. The policy of the State Department in 
matters of this kind—to give out no information beyond 
what is absolutely necessary—leaves us as usual with little 
basis in fact and dependent chiefly upon opinions in any 
discussion of the incident. 

Mexican comment as quoted in the New York Times 
heartily approves President Calles’ reply. One news- 
paper, Excelsior of Mexico City, says that Mr. Kellogg 
“opens the door to another revolution in Mexico.” (New 
York Times, June 16, 1925.) Ex-President Obregon of 
Mexico has issued a strong statement supporting Calles’ 
attitude saying that “your government . . . does not 
depend upon the action of any public functionary of a 
foreign power.” (New York Times, June 18, 1925.) 

Comment in the United States has varied widely. The 
Chicago Tribune (June 16, 1925) comments that “Mexico 
is still Mexico” and urges that the United States “take 
advantage of the first clear opportunity to establish some 
such relation as exists between the United States and the 
Cuban republic. This Cuban plan . . . does 
permit us to restrain the exploitation of Cuban conditions 
by ruthless politicians operating without the check of an 
intelligent public opinion. It may be the only way short 
of annexation to break the curse of factional revolution 
which has blocked Mexican progress since the expulsion 
of Spain.” 

The Omaha Morning World-Herald (June 16, 1925) 
criticizes Secretary Kellogg’s note sharply, saying, “The 
American interests that have gone down into turbulent, 
dangerous Mexico and invested many millions of hard 
American dollars must be protected in their property 
rights, though it requires the army and navy and con- 
scription to do it. 

“We cannot help wondering, though, if there are yet 
alive any members of the Hapsburg cabinet that framed 
that note to Serbia in 1914 and were roundly 
denounced by America for their brutal bluntness—we 
cannot help wondering, we say, what they are thinking 
of their American critics now.” 

The New York Evening World (June 19, 1925) com- 
ments: “It is the idea of Obregon that the statement was 
issued at the behest of some small American financial 
groups; and that is the opinion of the man in the street 
in this country. After all, the administration 
may find that while big business may dictate domestic 
policies for the gouging of the millions without serious 
protest, the people have no intention of permitting big 
business to use the people’s government as a club in in- 
ternational affairs.” 

Obviously, the issuance of such a statement concerning 
the government of a major power—as, for instance, 
relating to the settlement of debts by European countries 
—would precipitate a huge diplomatic disturbance if not 
worse. On the other hand, it is altogether likely that 
such occasions actually result in consolidating sentiment 
behind the foreign government attacked, and it is freely 
said that this possibility motivates the reply and accounts, 
perhaps, for its bellicose character. 


The Cooperative Spirit in Industry 


(The Labor Sunday Message for 1925, prepared by 
the Commission on the Church and Social Service, is. 


printed in this issue of the INFORMATION SERVICE, t@py), 


make it available for ministers, editors and others, who 
may wish to study or use it prior to Labor Sunday, 
September 6.—TuHeE Eprror.) 


The most important need of industry in America today 
is the cooperative spirit. As a nation we have everything 
else essential for industrial peace and prosperity. We 
have men, ability, resources, organization and opportunity. 
The present situation, however, makes it clear that these 
things in themselves are not sufficient to insure abiding 
peace and prosperity in industry. As has been said re- 
cently, “National resources, available labor and capital are 
important, but these things are of little value until they are 
released by people filled with the spirit of God.” “Of 
all the criticisms leveled against modern industrialism,” 
writes the president of an important industry, “none is 
so basic as the allegation that the underlying spirit is 
ethically wrong. The fundamental trouble with the capi- 
talistic-labor controversy has been its militancy.” The 
will to cooperate is our first and fundamental need. 
Granted the cooperative spirit and the will to get together, 
the parties to industry may be counted upon to work out 
forms and methods for the practical solution of the great 
problems which face the industrial world. 

One of the gratifying features of the hour is that a 
new spirit of cooperation seems to be coming to birth. 
Representatives of capital and labor and the public are 
recognizing the possibilities of better human relations in 


industry and in various ways are feeling their way to- 4 


wards effective methods of cooperation. In several o 

our more important industries, employing above four 
millions of workers, employers and regular labor unions 
are now working with reasonable harmony and efficiency. 
The movement known as employe representation has also 
grown rapidly until now approximately one thousand con- 
cerns employing possibly a million workers are using 
democratic methods in solving the problems of industrial 
relations as they arise in the course of the daily operation 
of mills and mines. The best plans of employe represen- 
tation take care that labor’s solidarity is not sacrificed 
by any of their regulations, and concede the principle of 
recognition to organized labor. The millions of workers 
not as yet included in the ranks of organized labor, nor 
affected by various forms of employe representation, can 
no longer be expected to be silent about their wishes. 
The day of the docile organization of human units is gone. 
Free and intelligent cooperation affords the only sure 
foundation for American industry. 

A significantly constructive note is being struck by 
organized labor. President Green of the American 
Federation of Labor recently said in an address before 
the Harvard Union, “As evidence of our faith, we refuse 
to accept the oft expounded theory that the differences 
between capital and labor, between employer and em- 
ployes, are irreconcilable. Inasmuch as collective 
bargaining is based and founded upon group action, the 
union of the workers must be unreservedly recognized. 
In similar fashion the right of employers to control, direc) 
and manage industry and to receive a fair return upo 
invested capital must be willingly conceded. A spirit and 
purpose to follow the right and to do the right, to take 
no unfair advantage, to practice no trickery or deceit, 
to neither threaten nor coerce, should govern the repre- 
sentatives of employers and employes in all wage negotia- 
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tions and conferences. Through such reciprocal relation- 
ship the common problems of industry can be solved, 
efficiency in service promoted, and economies in produc- 
tion introduced. The practical operation of such a plan 


/(% understanding must necessarily be based upon the pre- 


“Sumption that employers and employes are no longer in- 
spired by hate, malice and enmity toward each other. 
Instead, the antagonistic and hostile attitude, so char- 
acteristic of the old order in industry, must be supplanted 
by a friendly relationship and a sense of obligation and 
responsibility. This is the newer concept of modern 
trade unionism.” 

The significance of this statement is that labor has 
deliberately approached a new departure, is definitely seek- 
ing to participate in a new era of cooperation, and is 
making sincere overtures to organizations of employers. 

While labor is pursuing this policy, an increasing 
number of responsible business men hold to the same 
conviction and are giving it outspoken expression. 
Manifestations of this point of view are appearing in 
the railroad service, in the notable agreement of the 
Baltimore & Ohio Railway with the International 
Machinists Union, and in the more recent agreements 
of the unions with the Chicago and Northwestern 
and with the Canadian National Railroads; in the 
willingness of so many large industries to take the 
initiative in setting up works’ councils within their 
establishments; and in the efforts of the Department 
of Commerce in Washington to bring about construc- 
tive cooperation within industry to correct its own 
evils, and especially to reduce forms of economic 
waste. In a recent address before the National Civic 

ederation, Secretary Hoover said: 


%§ “It has become far more possible to deal with the 


problem of waste elimination than ever before in our 
history, for cooperative action is easier to summon 
today than ever before, and more certain. . . . 
To deal with waste by such action is to strengthen 
these very foundations of a better relationship be- 
tween employer and employe. Labor has 
played a large part in these questions. Nor is labor’s 
part that of distasteful speeding up to the ultimate 
production of nervous wrecks. It lies in the study of 
where the major wastes of industry lie in relation to 
labor, where labor can play its part in the field of 
identity of interest, not in the field of reduced wage 
or longer hours but in the multiple directions of con- 
structive action; decreased unemployment, decreased 
intermittent and seasonable employment; final extinc- 
tion of restraint of effort; actual helpfulness in better 
method and broad policies, and thereby increased 
productivity. And labor has a right to insist upon its 
part of these savings.” In a previous address before 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce, Mr. Hoover said: 
“We have devoted ourselves for many years to the 
intense improvement of the machinery and processes 
of production. We have neglected the broader human 
development and satisfactions of life of the employe 
that lead to greater ability, creative interest, and 
cooperation in production. It is in stimulation of these 
values that we can lift our industry to its highest state 
# productivity, that we can place the human factor 
yon the plane of perfection reached by our mechan- 
ical processes. To do these things requires the co- 
operation of labor itself, and to obtain cooperation 
we must have an intimate, organized relationship be- 
tween employer and employe. They are not to be 
obtained by benevolence, they can be obtained only by 
calling the employe to a reciprocal service.” 
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This cooperation is not only needed in the daily 
conduct of an industry, but it is absolutely essential 
to the effective solution of great problems to which 
the national thought is turning; such as unemploy- 
ment, greater efficiency in production, greater equity 
in the distribution of wealth and income, elimination 
of forms of economic waste, and greater satisfaction 
for labor in work, due to a fairer share in the responsi- 
bilities and rewards of industry. 

It will be freely recognized that there are great 
difficulties in the way of such a policy. They arise 
partly out of long years of suspicion and conflict, and 
partly from the fact that while there are great areas 
within which there is community of interest, there are 
others where interests are divergent. It may be expected 
that the first of these difficulties will yield gradually, and 
that confidence will grow as each side learns that the other 
can be trusted. Meanwhile there is need of a Christian 
technique of conflict in the areas within which there 
is frank divergence of interest, where clashes of 
opinion occur, or where more drastic differences may 
unfortunately find expression in open strike or lock- 
out. Fair men will still deal with one another in a 
spirit of conciliation, each endeavoring, in justice and 
sincerity, to understand the other’s point of view and 
to take into account the very real problems which 
each faces. Christian men on both sides must guard 
their spirit and methods in such trying situations. 

The great hope of the future lies in constructive 
cooperation along practical lines of industrial prog- 
ress, rather than in the mere mitigation of the evils 
of conflict. Society is entering, slowly and painfully, 
upon an era in which highly developed methods of 
cooperation will displace the less scientific method of 
conflict. The technique of cooperation should be de- 
veloped and applied increasingly to the immediate 
problems of industry and to far-reaching reconstruc- 
tions of the social order. Toward these great objec- 
tives it is the function of the church to urge forward 
all men and women of goodwill. 

While the churches are not prepared to advocate 
any particular system of industry, they ought to affirm, 
and do affirm, that the time has come for the reign 
of human equity and brotherhood in industry. They 
should endeavor to see what justice demands, what 
honor requires and what the Christian spirit dictates. 
That industry has a right to look to the churches for 
the creation and the encouragement of the cooperative 
spirit cannot be doubted by anv one who accepts the 
mission and function of the Christian church, as de- 
fined by Jesus Christ and taught in the New Testa- 
ment. The churches must make it clear now that 
they stand for an industrial order which is democratic 
in its ideal, humane in its methods and cooperative in 
its spirit. 


Study Courses 


(The meetings of many student and other groups dur- 
ing the summer make it appropriate to present reviews of 
several recent study courses—TuHE Epiror.) 


CHRISTIAN FELLOWSHIP AMONG THE NA- 
TIONS. A DISCUSSION COURSE FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE AND ADULTS. By Jerome Davis AND 
Roy B. CHAMBERLIN. Boston, The Pilgrim Press, 
1925. 25 cents. 


This pamphlet contains material for thirteen group 
discussions on various aspects of international relation- 
ships. Among the topics discussed are the following: 
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patriotism, patriotic education, attitudes toward other 
races, economic imperialism, diplomacy, war, the con- 
scientious objector, news and propaganda, treatment of 
enemies and the need of Europe, the church and war. 
Each session begins with the description of a concrete 
situation which is to form the basis of the discussion for 
the day. Suggestions are given for personal investigation 
to be carried out by the members of the group. These 
are followed by references to books and pamphlets. A 
feature of each session is the list of questions which are 
intended to stimulate and direct discussion. Effort has 
been made to formulate these questions in such a way as 
to bring out both sides of the question and thus secure 
a genuine expression of opinion. The latter half of the 
pamphlet contains a number of reprints of recent articles 
and pamphlets. In addition to this is provided a “Library 
Package,” consisting of twenty-five pamphlets containing 
the latest material appearing upon this subject. The 
— is adapted for use by groups of young people or 
adults. 


‘THE SEARCH FOR PEACE. By Laura F. Boyer. 
The National Council (Episcopalian), 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York, 1925. 25 cents. 


In this series of four studies the author attacks the 
problem, “What Contribution Has Christianity to Make 
in the Promotion of Peace?” 

The course is designed for leaders of forums and dis- 
cussion groups, and sets forth the necessity for a warless 
world, the principles underlying any successful plan for 
peace, the concrete tasks that must be undertaken to end 
war and the responsibilities of Christians in the promo- 
tion of peace. Each session is provided with a Bible 
reading, a brief statement of those phases of the problem 
to be considered, and an outline of discussion—this latter 
including considerable recent informational material. 

The method of presentation is more attractive than that 
ordinarily to be found in text-books for class study, al- 
though the wording of the questions sometimes gives the 
impression that only one type of response will be wel- 
comed by the leader of the group. 


SYLLABUS ON INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 
By Parker THomas Moon. New York, Macmillan 
Company, 1925. $2.00. 


This volume was prepared at the suggestion of the 
Institute of International Education. It aims to present 
the subject as a whole so that each aspect may be seen in 
its relation to the entire question, and to present con- 
flicting viewpoints with relevant data impartially so as to 
lead to discussion. There is a brief bibliography of sug- 
gested reading with each section and a general bibliogra- 
phy at the back of the book. 


GROUP LEADERS AND BOY CHARACTER. By 
A. J. Grecc. New York, Association Press, 1924. 
$1.50. 


In this interesting hand-book the author has attempted 
to work out a technique whereby the leader may discover 
the needs of boys and at the same time seize upon their 
spontaneous interests in such a way as to enable the 
boys themselves to build a program which will meet these 
needs. In this way he hopes that the leader will become 
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the kind of person who will help boys to do a little 
better the things that they want to do—which is, possibly, 
the utmost we can expect of any educational program, 
Mr. Gregg recognizes that this is a difficult and exacti , 
task he has set for leaders of boys, and that not @) . 
leaders will measure up to it. 

The volume is specially intended as a companion and 
guide-book to accompany the Christian Citizenship Pro- 
gram, but all workers with boys will find it full of wise 
hints and practical suggestions. It is a splendid introduc- 
tion to democratic group organization and to the leader- 
ship of group discussion. 


A CHRISTIAN IN THE COUNTRYSIDE. By Ratpa 
A. Fetton. New York, The Methodist Book Concern, 
1925. 50 cents. 


THE COUNTRY CHURCH AND ITS PROGRAM. 
By Eart A. RoapMan. New York, The Methodist 
Book Concern, 1925. 50 cents. 


These titles are the first two of a series of four rural | 
life study courses to be brought out by the Methodist 
Book Concern. They are elective courses, designed for 
adult classes. The purpose of the series is to start the 
adult leaders in country churches discussing some of the 
peculiar problems of the rural churches and their com- 
munities. Mr. Felton considers the question of the in- 
dividual’s duty to his neighborhood and community, with 
many interesting illustrations. Mr. Roadman takes up 
the program of the church as an organization in its com- 
munity. Both authors approach their topics in a very 
practical way and these books may be commended to 
pastors of town and country churches as study cour: ri 
which will bear fruits. 


Analysis of Causes of Infant Mortality 


Acting upon the theory that the first step toward sav- 
ing babies’ lives is to find out why babies die, a report 
has just been issued by the Children’s Bureau of the 
United States Department of Labor, which analyzes the 
causes of infant mortality. The latest figures show that 
annually 187,000 babies in the United States die before 
they are a year old, and that 98,000 of these die within 
the first month. These are the totals that stand after 
all that science and awakened community responsibility 
have been able to do. 

The present study was made in eight cities—Johns- 
town, Pa., Manchester, N. H., Brockton, Mass., Saginaw, 
Mich., New Bedford, Mass., Waterbury, Conn., Akron, 
Ohio, and Baltimore, Md.—a cross-section of the average 
American community; and covered 23,000 babies born 
in these cities. 

The report shows that while “the irrepressible tendency 
of babies to grow up is still in operation,” yet a wide 
range of factors bears upon the immediate causes of 
death: the month in which the baby is born, the nation- 
ality of its parents, the health of the mother, and primarily 
all of the factors growing out of economic pressure. The 
figures here presented confirm those of earlier studies 
that there is a definite and direct relation between the 
income of the father and the infant death rate—as ‘oe te 
income increases the death rate decreases; as the inco y 
decreases the death rate increases. This makes the prob- 
lem economic and social as well as medical. 
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